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Is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 43 Willow Place, near the South Ferry, 
(Atlantic-st.) 

The topics which have heretofore chiefly occu- 
pied its columns, and which will still be the main 
elements of its most serious discussions, are com- 
prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 
measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
«¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
«‘ Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on gartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«‘ All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

«* He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 














SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted te God. 





While these are the main topics of The Circu- 
Jar, it nevertheless is not a Religious or Social- 
ist paper merely, i. e. to the exclusion of other 
matter, but aims to embrace in its scope whatever is 
progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
from a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providentiai movement of the times. 

The Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary contributions of itsreaders. With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 
full cooperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 

J&F Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send $3,00 for the yearly volume, 

Address ‘The Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Communiry Parer—an organ 
of the true-hearted every where—growing up in 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
(The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets ror 


saLe, that they may have the means of offering The 
Circular as a FREE GIFT.] 


hae Just published, a Book for Students of theHigher Law, en- 
titled— 

BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theortes. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Extract from the Introduction to Bible Communism. 

** The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 
purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 
some two years’ standing t) issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 
the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of 
further obligation in the premises.” 

Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART IL—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuapter II, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART II.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Criticism or CuristeNDoM. CoNnsTITUTIONAL CuRIs- 
vianity. Tue Biste on MarriaGe. Paur’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 


APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bist Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


8a- The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 
of the country, or may be obtained by application at any of the 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 

Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 


CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 

Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :—-Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiovur, in 
sacks—Inpian Meat, Fern, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

JSF Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

ZTE" The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 

HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices, 

Tuer Mixx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers, 








Community Machine-Shop. 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & C0., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency 


Grorce Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
to intrust to him. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, Xc., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘George Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Considerations 
FOR CIRCULARIANS. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. 
Religion ought therefore to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the weekly press is more effective than 
book-making, and for the same reason. Religion 
ought therefore to ascend from the pulpit to the 
sanctum of the Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily 
Religious Press. 


support of the proposed press. This we have done, 
first, by basing it on the resources of our Associated 
Communities, and secondly, by instituting a system 
of free contributions, monthly and otherwise, from 
all who choose to help our undertaking. We 
trust and judge that these arrangements will give 
us a sufficient, reliable, growing revenue; so that 
we shall have no anxiety about the number of our 
subscribers; and shall be at liberty to make our 
paper free as the gospel. 

7. The next thing to be done, in order to pro- 
vide for the ultimate, complete success of our en- 
terprise, is to institute an extensive school of 
effective writers in all departments of legitimate 
Journalism. This is begun; but probably few of 
our readers have any adequate idea of what ought 
to be attempted and expected in this line; and we 
wish now, especially, to interest all in this branch 
of the great project. 

It should be considered that we cannot expect 
to get much help for our work from writers that 
are ready-trained in the schools of the world, but 
must go patiently to work and train an entirely 
new corps. If our object were to make an ordinary 
paper, or literary journal, we might hire a plenty 
of ‘ talent,’ but what can money do for us (suppo- 
sing we had any amount of it, and were willing to 
go tc market with it) toward securing laborers in 
the word and doctrine of a free and spiritual gos- 
pel? We want not mere thorough-bred thinkers 
and writers of the usual sort, but spiritual me- 
diums, and not spiritual mediums ef the mechani- 
cal sort, trained in the rapping schools, but think- 
ing, reasoning mediums, of good judgment and 
taste. We want mediums, not of Hades and the 
chaos of promiscuous spirits, but of Christ and the 
Primitive Church—men that are saved from sin, 
and know the power of Christ’s resurrection, and 
have seen him in his kingdom ; and yet men that 
despise not common intelligence and rhetoric and 
the affairs of this world. Money cannot buy this 
sort of help. It is not in the market. We must 
pray (not pay) for it. We must plough and sow 
seed, and wait a good while for the harvest. 

Our experience thus far, indicates that it will be 
more difficult to simplify and spiritualize ready- 
trained writers, than to train new ones. At the 
same time, we have had very encouraging success 
in beginning the new school. We think many of 
our readers have perceived a steady improvement 
of the writing faculty in the corps engaged on the 
Circular. We confidently expect that God will 
give his gospel an independent outfit of the most 
reliable and satisfactory sort, in respect not only 
to its financial and industrial, but to its literary 
and editorial resources. But time and patience, 
and persevering courage and devotion will be re- 
quired. 

Now we ask all sympathetic Circularians to 
resolve themselves into a committee to devise 
ways and means for raising an editorial army 
such as Christ and Communism ought to hare 
Sor the work of their final dispensation. 

Let us not be near-sighted, and ina hurry for re- 
sults, but Jay out our plans fora long time to come. 
What if we should have to work at our foundations 
and preparations, mostly out of sight, for twen- 
ty years? If we are working with God and his 
Son, and the church in heaven, we shall have a 
good time down there in the dark. 

We ask all who see and approve of our enter- 
prise, to sustain and nourish the Circular, through 
its embryo and infantile stage, without requiring 
or expecting too much of it. Think as well of it 
as you can, remembering that it is necessarily 
conducted mostly by beginners. If it improves, 
rejoice for what it will be. Instead of criticising 
us, take hold and help us make the paper better 
by writing for it. Join the school yourselves, all 
hands! You have no idea how much charity it 
would breed in you, and how much good it would 
do you in various ways, to have the job of getting 
out the Circular three times a week on your own 
hands. You don’t learn half as much by reading 
it, as we do by writing and preparing it. That is 
the reason why we wish you to enlist with us. It 
will stir up the gospel that is hidden in your souls, 
if you put yourselves to speaking, and especially to 
writing out that gospel. Three lessons a week, is 
none tuo much for ws; and we are sure that our 
Communities and all] loyal friends of Communism, 
will ‘rise and shine, in proportion as they take 
part with us in giving voice to the heavens, and 
in preparing to offer unto the Lord the final and 
true Daily Sacrifice. 





TK GE La 
Work and Labor. 

REPORT OF A LECTURE BEFORE THE NEW-YORK ME- 

CHANIC’S SOCIETY, BY REV. DR. BE fHUNE. 

(The following seems to usa very slovenly specimen of re- 
porting—in some cases quite unintelligible; and we cannot 
endorse all the sentiments presented in it; yet there is good 
sense enough in it to be worth a picking over :] 

The lecturer referred to a volume by the 
Rev. R. C. Trench on “The Study of 
Words” as an excellent authority for some 
things which might not be received as his own. 
No language (he said) has two words of pre- 
cisely the same meaning; we speak of syn- 
onyms, but they differ in at least one appre- 
ciable particular. A new word is not apt to 
be invented till a new idea requires it. tn the 








6. In the prosecution of this enterprise, the first 








power and edification, with their growth in God. 


Communes. 


thing to be done is to make arrangements for the 


Sanscrit, which has few words, the same word 
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has several meanings; but in a corrupt and|important moral truths; work is a privilege, | mortal by the discovery of America. But with- | we release our attention from a degrading, selfig, 
I may ob- j out the aid of the compass, the invention of which | servitude, which is opposed to spirituality, ang 
The | was the result of much careful and pains-taking | exalt it to a point where it coincides, in respect ty 
| these interests, with the love of God. 

Finally, the plan of a Daily Paper comes in 


THE CIRCULAR. 





adulterated language, such as ours, words are | labor the necessity attending on it. 
many, with many shades of ideas, and hence|serve how necessary to health labor is. 
the necessity of defining accurately the terms| British aristocracy of both sexes are fine physi- | research, he could never have traversed the track- 


used in argument. An art of the sophist is to} eal specimens contrasted with our fashionables | jos, deep. ‘Tracing the connection of circumstan- | 
. Tracing sti 





use as interchangeable, words that really differ. | —with the youths, who tease the bootmaker 80 | 9. tin) 


“ Battles about words”’ are sometimes derided; | 
but they should not be, for they are really bat- 
tles about thoughts. Synonyms are sometimes | 
adopted from one language into another.-— 
Thus we say, from the Norman, ‘‘ beeves”’ for 
‘*oxen ;” classical scholars have brought in 
“laudable” for ‘ praiseworthy ;” but such 
words come in time to have different shades of 
ideas ; thus oxen are not called beeves except 
when intended for the butcher, and we do not 
speak of a man, but of his acts as laudable. — 
A shop keeper, ignorant of etymology, tells 
you of “a fine article of silk,’? not understand- 
ing that ‘‘ article’? does not mean ‘ kind.””— 
There are those who wish to make new words 
when the old ones are better; it is a bad habit. 
Saint Peter describes a presumptuous man as 
speaking in polysyllables. It is intolerable to 
hear a long word extracted out of Latin and| 
Greek when a good Anglo Saxon word would 
avswer ; if we love our mothers, let us love 
the tongue they taught us. 

When two words nearly synonymous are re- 
tained, it is worth while to examine them ; it is 
-so of ** work” and “labor ;” they are not, and 
never were, synonymous, though not seldom 
confounded. There is a difference in their rad- 
ical meanings, which implies a great moral 
truth. 





Work is English ; labor is Latin, but it 
is from usage we are to derive the difference.— 
Power to act outwardly is an attribute of life in 
all its forms, whether vegetable, animal, spirit- 
ual, or moral. I define work as the acting of 
an intelligent being, beyond himself, for a cho- 
sen purpose. The beast or machine works, (or 
better, is worked,) but under human intelli- 
gence. ‘The bee and beaver work for them- 
selves; but it were hard to deny that what we 
call instinct is a degree of reason. God is the 
great out-worker who by his works, shows his 
wttributes. Where he gives reason, he gives 
strength and motives. Compare man before 
and after the fall. His work in the garden was, 
we know not what, but it must have been light 
and instructive ; but, outside his fect are lac- 
erated; he turns toward the ground and wres- 
tles for his food under an ardent sun, he sinks 
at night compelled to ask new vigor from sleep. 
** Work’? dees not express all that is seen in 
his exertions; we must add the idea of' distress 
wv fatigue ; 2nd so we call it labor, which is ef- 
fort accompanied by pain and followed by wea- 
‘iness. The same distinetion runs through all 
languages of which [ know anything. The en- 
gineer’s machine works, notlabors ; the seaman 
erieves for his ship when she labors, not works. 
We at once recognize the difference between a 
working and a laboring man; it would sound 
absurdly to speak of a skilful laborer ; while to 
say one is a workman conveys the idea that he 
has a clear head and a disciplined hand. The 
artist works: and though an author may indeed 
have labored, he would not wish to have his 
work called {abored—the critic may soften the 
term to elaborate. We writers, use labor to 
conceal labor; without labor one may strike out 
a few sparks—but cannot have the fuel for 
genius to ignite. Ready writers (I do not 
mean any disrespect to the gentlemen before 
me) seldom write anything that lasts long.— 
The laborer in California pays for his gold with 
his sweat; but the workers in San Francisco 
and New York have the lion’s share. Moore’s 
verses seem poured forth like wine from a Tus- 
ean vase; but his hand labored them out from 
the collections of a thousand vintages. We say 
an author labors ; but when the result is brought 
out, we vindicate spirituality, by calling it his 
work. 

The Bible is the noblest monument of our 
language. I shudder to see any one put forth 
a hand to alter it. I ofteu wish no preachers 
shonld be allowed to use a word not used in it ; 
at least until approved by the highest author- 
ity in his church. How many a high sounding 





ested in the point of dispute ; but some ideas were 


author only for their collection and arrangement. 


and selects a bouquet of flowers. 
act of gathering and arranging these flowers does 


to stiffen the leather that there shall be a calf} 
somewhere else than directly under the hat. | 
[Laughter.] I bave taken an excursion of 


jeight miles on foot in England in which ladies | 


joined. The bile and indigestion of leading | 
minds have bred countless ills in Chureh and | 
State. Falstaff says : “‘ Give me men that are | 
fat and sleep of nights.”” The most frequent 
effect of vice is emaciation ; the fat man rolls | 
easily through life’s crowd, while your lean} 
man is continually fretted by knocks on_ his | 
sharp points. 

Working is sympathy with almightiness; we | 
may well be content to labor, if we be only al- 
lowed to work. Work isa pleasure and a dig- | 
nity, it is the vindication of our right to what 
God has provided for his children. Labor is, 
in itself, the result of degradation, but work 
may communicate some of its dignity to labor 
when it employs it. I protest against some 
gross errors in the phraseology of Political 
Economy. We hear of the dignity of labor, 
but it can have none apart from the intelligent 
purpose of work. Labor is spoken of as the 
only ally of capital, and the wealth of a coun- 
try as equal to the labor employed; while the 
labor on farm and in factory has been lessened 
one third or more by machinery without the 
production being lessened. Let us estimate 
the cost of a product, not by labor but by work. 
Those who eall workers with the body, produ- 
cers, and with the brain, non-producers, forget 
how a thinker in his laboratory teaches the far- 
mer how to procure a tenfold inerease. And 
so of the other professions; what would the 
world be without them? Political Economy 
has been called cold and heartless; the reason 
is, it has confounded work with labor. Dr. 
Bethune concluded with some severe strictures 
on what he termed the miserable maxims of 
**Poor Richard,” taught to children before their 
catechism, and tending to make work appear 
desirable only as a means to money. Ile re- 
peated that work should be regarded as a privi- 
lege, and an approximation to the Most High.— 
Tribune. 





—_—— 
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The Harvest of Ages. 

Henry C. Carey, a writer of some celebrity on 
Political Economy, and kindred subjects, has late- 
ly been engaged in a somewhat lengthy contro- 
versy with the Tribune, on the subject of Inter- 
national Copyright. We are not directly inter- 
evolved in the course of the discussion, which we 
think worthy of note. 

Nine-tenths of modern literature, says Mr. Ca- 
rey, is but the presentation of old ideas, which are 
common property, under a new and more attract- 
ive guise; and in consequence, credit is due to the 


For example, a man enters his neighbor’s garden, 
Now the mere 


not constitute him the owner of them. Ile has 
no right to carry them to his dwelling, and claim { 
them for his own. Others have bestowed much 
labor upon them in planting, watering, and other- 


wise caring for them; and his share of the toil, 
which consists only in gathering the harvest of 
others’ labor, is comparatively slight. Conse- 
quently, instead of claiming the flowers as his own 
property, he could legitimately demand recom- 
pense only for the pains taken in culling and ar- 
ranging them. Similar to this, says Mr. C,, is 
the collection and arrangement of ideas—simply 





plucking flowers—not from any private enclosure, | 


further back, we find that he was indebt- 


;ed toa long succession of past ages for the in- 


vention and perfection of a ship which so combined 
the qualities of size, strength and buoyancy, as to 
be able successfully to brave the storms of the 
Atlantic. Much credit is due to the bold advyen- 
turer for persistently pushing his way on to the 


| goal, in the face of tremendous obstacles ; but still 


more is due to the primal causes without which 
his enterprise would have failed. He gathered 
the harvest, to which every previous generation, 
for many centuries back, had been tributary. 
What is true in this instance, is equally true of 
all important inventions in our day—they are but 
the outgrowth of germs which can be discerned, 
far back toward the dawn of intelligence. If this 
view of the matter is opposed to the petty pride of 
genius and originality, it is also calculated to exalt 
the wisdom of God, under whose superintendence 
this process of inception, growth and develop- 
ment—seed-time and harvest—is carried on.— 
While it humbles man, it glorifies the Creator. 





Community Measures. 

The contest between God and the devil—be- 
tween religion and worldliness—between Mam- 
mon and the Millennium—is evidently a contest 
for the control of men’s attention. It is a famil- 
iar, spiritual truth that the life goes with the at- 
tention—‘ where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also. ‘The issue, then, of every man’s 
course of attention is a matter ending in heaven 
or hell; and it is a vastly important question how 
far individuals and society are making provision 
for the right direction of this all-determining 
faculty. The present forms of religion and soci- 
ety are to be strongly criticised in this respect.— 
They give nominally about one seventh part of 
the time and attention to the higher matters of 
the soul: but what progress can be made in the 
twelve hours of Sunday, heavenward, while the oth- 
er seventy-two hours of the week are dragging 
all the other way—toward the groyeling cares of 
the world? Again, the same fearful disproportion 
attention which religion 
receives from the press and the reading public.— 
Numerous and immense daily papers are given to 
business—the religious papers are weekly and 
few. The separation of Sunday from week-days, 
and the separation of the clergy from the common 
people, and the religious from the secular news- 
papers, all betray a barbarous and unpromising 
state of the attention. It isas much as to say, 
‘We cannot give attention to religion and business 
at the same time—so, since we must give atten- 
tion to business at any rate, we will set apart one 
day in the week, as the Jews were required to 
do under the Mosaic law, and drop our business, 
and hire a man to talk tous about our souls.— 
We will listen to God one day in the seven, and 
then turn and serve our bodies and material things 
the rest of the week.’ With such a balance of 
the attention going towards the world, in the best 
of ordinary religious society, what hope can there 
be in the result ? 

In studying the characteristics of our Commu- 
nity enterprise, nothing interests me more than 
its concentrated bearing on the rectification of 
this department of the allention. I see that 
J. I. N. has been from the beginning bent on es- 
tablishing a unitary system that should organize 
ALL interests in favor of religion, and give the 
whole attention to God. Isee further that we 
have made steady progress in this direction— 
there has been a growing accumulation of meas- 
ures and influences bearing on the point, by which 
the enemy has been driven back on his whole 
line; and the result of our programme, fully 


is seen in the relative 


clinch and consummate all the advantages I hay 


‘mentioned for recovering the attention heaye. 


ward. With Communism, embodying itself jy 
Association, and a Daily Press devoted to Goj 
the army of salvation, so far as external measung 
are concerned, 1s organized: and moving forwayj 
under the banner of Curist and the Resurrge. 
TION, must prevail over the principalities that hay 
heretofore drawn men’s attention downward, an 
overthrow the kingdom of death. G. 

Conn., Jan. 16, 1854. 
ee 

ITEMS. 

—Private letters from Gov. Kossuth, received 
by the steamer Europa on Monday, state that his 
departure for Constantinople had been postponed 
on account of the necessity for further prepam. 
tions. He expressly affirms, however, that he 
has been invited to Turkey by the Ottoman goy. 
ernment, and that provision will be made to trans. 
port thither from the United States, all the Hun. 
garians who have proved themselves good soldier 
in their war for independence, who may desire tp 
go. 

—Fillibusterism is rife in New Orleans, looking 
principally toward the acquisition of Cuba. Those 
who are best informed, say that there is but little 
room to doubt that there will be a successful reyo- 
lution in Cuba before the close of the present 
year; and that in less than a month after the first 
blow is struck by the people of that Island, ten 
thousand people will be landed there from the 
United States, 

—A London manufacturer has recently sue- 
ceeded in inventing artificial leather. This is 
done by means of a combination of gutta percha 
and several other gums, which are ground fine, 
mixed, and heated till they are reduced to some- 
thing like dough, then rolled to the requisite 
thickness and hardened by exposure to the air. 





—President Pierce has issued his proclamation 
against the expeditions now being fitted out in Cal- 
ifornia and elsewhere in the United States, with 
a view to the invasion of Mexico; and calis upon 
all good citizens to aid him by all lawful means 
to prevent such ‘ criminal enterprises.’ 

The women of Erie have at last taken the field, 
in defence of their city. A telegraphic dispatch 
from that place states that on Tuesday last, nearly 
a hundred wemen assembled, armed with axes 
and saws, and destroyed two railroad-bridges, be- 
sides doing other damage. 

—Il. W. Beecher in his late Anti-Slavery lee 
ture, read from the Citizen, John Mitchel's er 
dorsement of negro slavery, and it elicited from the 
audience a tempest of hisses and cries of shame, 

—As we go to press, a friend from New York 
informs us that the public building in the rear of 
the City Hall is in flames. It is called, we be 
lieve, the ‘ New City Hall” and is occupied by the 
Courts. Police, &e. 





More Trouble at Sea. 


The mate of the ship Chauncey Jerome, whid 
lately went ashore on the coast of New Jersey, 
tells an entertaining story. The ship was carried 
high on the beach, and the breakers rolled over 
her with fearful power. Meanwhile the masts 
were cut away; and two surf-boais were sent out 
from the shore, which returned with a dozen pas 
sengers, and narrowly escaped being swamped.— 
The mate’s description of the surf, as it swept 
over them in this situation, is quite picturesqu? 
Hear him: 

“The wind increased in fury, and the sea at 


length seemed absolutely ravenous for our de- 
struction, as it sent huge, swelling tongues of 





wind-bag would then collapse into a pucker of 
shrivelled nonsense. [Laughter.] he trans- 
lators of the Bible always use labor and work 


to be sure, but from the great public conservatory, | carried out, must be a thorough victory over the 
to which all have access, the treasures of whichare | world and its darkness, and the enthroning of 
the contribution of all generations which have gone | God in the hearts of mankind. 


water over us and along our deck, licking up every 
moveable object that lay around, and lashing int 
exultant foam as it broke around, and swept it off 
Anon it would seem to gush in foaming white 


in the sense I have given. ‘Come unto me 





all ye who labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.”” How contrary to our 
penitential desire for the divine service would 
be, ‘* Come unto me all ye who work !”— 
Again ; ** Labor not fer the meat which perish- 
eth, but for that meat whieh erdureth to ever- 
lasting life,”? and, ** What shall we do that we 
shall work the works of God 7”? The most ex- 
yuisite instance is that which we hear over the 
upen grave, ‘* Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord,....that they may rest from their la- 
bors, and their works do follow them.” The 
Scriptures are full of God’s works, no man in 
his senses would dare to speak of his labors. 
With labor is associated pain, and pain 
means originally, punishment. We can edace 





accumulated intelligence and talent, which years 
of gradual development have brought to light ? 


railroads and steamers, reaping the harvest which 
our progenitors lung ago sowed, and which sub- 
sequent ages have watered and nourished? It is 
a long and gradual process from the depositing of 


the mature fruit; but the plant once ripened, the 
harvest is a short work. Columbus, in a com- 
paratively brief space of time, made himself im- 


before. 

This seems to us correct philosophy, and appli- 
cable beyond the mere circle of literature. Are 
not all the improvements of the age, the result of 


Is not the world now, in this era of telegraphs, 


the seed in the earth, to the final production of 





Let any one observe the mutual and organized 
reaction of all the measures of our system towards 
this result. The plan of Association, in the first 
place, with its facilities for a perpetual meeting, 
and for mutual exhortation and criticism, isa 
powerful combination for operating on the atten- 
tion. Itismore than multiplying six times the 
efficiency of the old Sunday meeting of the 
churches. Our dispensing with the minister, and 
relying upon the whole body of members for 
daily edification—our confessions of Christ at the 
table, and in our business, &e., are social ordi- 
nances of infinite value, codperating to the same 
end. In transferring our property and social re- 
lations from the private to the Community sphere, 





ness, and seethe and boil and wallow all around 
us, in very madness at its impotency to compass 
our destruction. I tell you, Sir, it was grand and 
terrible.” 

But this was not the worst of their troubles— 
They were attacked by another sort of storm; the 
war of the elements without was emulated by the 
not less stormy commotion of the elements with- 
ia. In the midst of the confusion and alarm, 
after the captain and most of the officers had gone 
ashore, the crew obtained a keg of whiskey, and 
drank themselves drunk. Then ensued a general 
melee, the account of which we will let the mate 
give in his own words: 

“ Ags all the lower decks were under water, the 
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remaining passengers were obliged to take refuge | about the testimony of that book in either case.’ 


with the seamen in the forecastle; the conse-| Mr. B. arose quickly, and replied that he had in- 


quence was that as soon as the liquor began to 
have its effect, the crowded forecastle became a 
perfect pandemonium. The wild roar of the surf, 
as it rolled over the beach and dashed against the 
ship. became broken with the rioting of the bac- 
chanals; and soon the whole party became quar- 
relsome ; and the head fellow, Irish Tom, began 
the fight by attacking a Dutch sailor; this brought 
another Dutchman to his assistance, and the fight 
became general ; fists, boots, knives, hammers, 
belaying pins, handspikes and marline spikes, were 
freely handled. The fight continued for a long 


time, without the second mate being able to exert | 


any effectual check upon their proceedings. At 





ternal evidence—the witness of the spirit that 
Christ was risen. I replied that I had too, and 


jprecisely the same kind of evidence that the 


Primitive church were risen with him. Mr. B. 
did not answer this, but tacked about and went 
off on another subject.” 
—_— 2 2 
Illinois, 

A subscriber in Illinois sends us the following 
relating to his State. 

“There is probably nota State in the Union 


length Irish Tom, the leader, became exhausted, that is making such a rapid growth in population 


and fell asleep. { 
down the hawser, from the ship, and after repeated 
blows from the surf, he at length fell off, and was 
washed up by the breakers, within reach of the 
men on the shore. This man, on reaching shore, 
reported that they were murdering each other on 
board; and he thought the difference between 
drowning and having his skull beaten in was so 
small, that he determined at least to try for his 
life!” 

A frightful picture, surely! A forecastie crowd- 

A frightful picture, ly! <A forecastie crowd 
ed with quarrelsome combatants, threatening the 
lives of all on board, and the raging sea with- 
out, menacing instant death to any who should 
trust themselves to its embraces. But no lives 
were lost, we believe, though some of the belli- 
gerent crew were severely injured. 


Scented Literature. 

There must be an extensive manufactory of bad 
ink somewhere. This we ascertain from several 
newspapers. Not that they advertise any such 
thing literally—they do not report the news with 
the usual alphabetical signs, but with signs un- 
derstood by the nose. ‘ What isit that smells so ? 
‘Does the gas leak?’ ‘Is something burning ?’ 
Questions like these go round the room, and 
by and by we find out that the cause of offense 
is a freshly-opened newspaper, on the centre-table 
perhaps—the fetid ink with which it was printed, 
filling the air with its invisible exhalation, We 
are sorry to say that the ink of different offices 
has been identified as the same, in this way. 

One of our letters this morning contained en- 
closed a newspaper slip which was highly tinct- 
ured with the smell we speak of. Its matter was 
interesting, but you snuffed at itafter all. This 
suggests an idea. ‘There is a great deal of litera- 
ture going in the world that is quite unexception- 
able in matter and manner, which still docs not 
smell good—its spiritual emanations are offensive 
to the most refined sense. The simplest piece of 
intelligence will take a flavor from the mind that 
reports it. Relations of dry fact even will have a 
smell. The newspapers distil different odors 
though they concoct the same material. Merce- 
nary literature must haye a taint of evil, let the 
matter and style be ever so exalted. The money- 
motive is perhaps the ‘bad ink’ which is in use. 





Our Trade. 

‘What trade do you follow for a living?’ is 
quite a common question. Suppose we put it to 
ourselves: what is owr trade? Our unqualified 
answer is, ‘Our trade is to seck the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness—/o be religious; 
and we expect to get our living by that trade, and 
in no other way.’ ‘Ridiculous! we fancy we 
hear some one say. Aye. ridiculous it may seem, 
but it is true nevertheless; and, what is more, we 
are going to make our forlunes by it, too! Ifa 
blacksmith had the promise that by patient con- 
tinuance in blacksmithing, in spite of years of dis- 
couragement, he should at last achieve a noble 
fortune, would he not stick to it mght and day ? 
We have that promise, and even far greater: 
therefore, we will not weary if we have to serve 
many years of apprenticeship to our noble trade. 
No trade is very profitable to an apprentice ; and 
the better the trade, the less profitable it is to 
him. ‘We also shall reap if we faint not.? We 
expect, like apprentices, to make our living now, 
and our fortunes hereafter, by this trade. * 





Proof of the Resurrection. 

A friend who had an opportunity to preach the 
Second Coming of Christ, in a religious meeting 
outside of our society, reports a short argument 
that followed between him and the minister, as 
follows: 

“ Before I had finished, Mr. B. arose to inquire 
‘what evidence there was in history that the res- 
urrection of the Primitive church had taken place?’ 
I said [ would answer his question by asking 
another. ‘What evidence is therein history that 
Christ ever rose from the dead? The answer to 
my question will be the answer to yours; all the 
external evidence in favor of either event, is within 
the lids of the Bible, and there can be no question 


| 
One of the passengers clambered | and wealth as Illinois. It may soon be properly 


called the Railroad State, as her entire length and 
breadth is being coursed by many such Roads. 
All her resources of wealth are being developed— 
and all who are acquainted with the extent, rich- 
ness and fertility of her soil, with her inexhaust- 
able stone quarries, and mines of coaland lead, must 
conclude that ere long she will rank high in point 
of wealth. Mer agricultural resources of wealth 
are not to be surpassed, as at least ninety-nine 
one hundredths of her lands are well adapted to 
that purpose. All parts are healthy when once 
settled and properly improved. 

“We can judge of the increase of the population 
of this State perhaps quite accurately by the 
Census of Chicago. 

“The first Census of Chicago was taken in 1840, 
and at nine different periods since that time. 
The result is as follows : 


Year. Population. Year. Population, 
1840 . 4,479. 1848 . . . 20,023. 
1845 7,580. 1849 . . . 23,049. 
1845... 12,088. 1850 . . . 28,269. 
1846... 14,169, 1852 . . . 38,734. 
1847 .. . 16,859. 1853 . 60,662. 


“It is confidently asserted, that during the past 
year thousands who chose to locate in Chicago 
have gone elsewhere, because of the impossibility 
of obtaining there a shelter for themselves and 
families.” P. &. 


ANALECTS. 

...-The intensity of determination expressed 
by an oath, is no more than the chronic purpose 
of God. 

....The law is expressed in rigid straight 
lines; but the order of love is full of gentle curves 
and waving grace. ; 





..-+ He will be miserable whose happiness is 
dependent on externals; he will be bicssed ever- 
more who is dependent on God, and recognizes 
him in all things. 


..--The happicst man is the best man, and 
does the most good. It is a blessing to the uni- 
verse that God himself is happy, and utterly re- 
fuses to be unhappy. 

....It is impolite to think evil of one’s self; 
for it is impolite to contradict a frend, and espe- 
cially a lover; and whoever thinks evil of him- 
self, contradicts every one who loves him. 

....The subtle messengers of good as well as 
evil are flying about, and where susceptibilities 
are prepared, they fertilize our spirits, and beget 
themselves in us, and change our characters. 


_...Love is a democratic element; but re- 


;markable talents and great honors are for the few. 


Love is universal in its nature. It is alike acces- 
sible to the young and the old—to the ignorant 
and to the learned—to those who have great tal- 
ents, and those who have small. 


.... The confession of Christ is the connecting 
door-way between this world and heaven: it is 
one that Satan cannot find or pass; but to the 
lowly spirit it opens the green pastures of peace. 
It will prove broad enough to let in the Father, 
Son, the holy angels, and the whole universe of 
truth and beauty, upon the earth. 


....It is impossible to steer a vessel unless it 
is under sail. So, ifa man wishes to be guided by 
inspiration, and realize that he is walking in the 
spirit, it is required that he be under headway in 
some direction—that he be exercising his will and 
putting forth action. If he is in a dead calm, or 
antinomian do-nothing state, he will not be able to 
feel the guidance of the spirit of God. 


....If we find it difficult to criticise a person, 
that very fact is ground for criticism. The best 
thing that. can be said of any cne, is that he 
makes it easy for his superiors to criticise him; 
he is simple, docile, and cheerful, and in that 
attitude of humility and earnestness which makes 
it easy for those around him to tell him his faults. 


.... Persons stray away from Christ by a nat- 
ural process. When happy, they turn to pleas- 
ure-seeking, and that results in unhappiness.— 
Then they return to Christ, and again find happi- 
ness. Ifere, forgetting their past experience, they 
run again into pleasure seeking ; and so the vibra- 
tion continues, till it becomes a fact ever present 
in their consciousness, that pleasure-seeking fails 
of attaining its object, and that Christ-seeking is 
the only road to happiness. When this fact is 
fully recognized, persons will learn to abide at 
the Fountain of goodness and happiness, and go 





on in eternal prosperity. 








The Mosaic and Christian Dispensations. |law: whereas the gospel does not attempt 


In comparing the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensations, as described in the Bible, 
we find the following chief points of differ- 
ence, 

1. Difference of administration, or of | 
the agents employed in introducing the | 
two dispensations. Under the old Cove-| 
nant, God spake by the prophets and by | 
angels. The law ‘was ordained by an- 
gels in the hand of a mediator.’ Heb, 1: 1. | 
Gal. 3: 19. 
‘hath spoken to’ us by his Son.’ 
‘great salvation at the first began to be 
spoken by the Lord” Heb, 1: 2, and 2: 3.| 
The High Priests under the law were com- 
passed with infirmity, and not free from 
sin; but offered sacrifices for their own 
sins as well as for the people. Moreover, 
they were not suffered to continue by rea- 
son of death. But Christ, the great High 
Priest of the New Covenant, was without 
sin. He ‘ ever liveth, and hath an un- 
changeable priesthood. ‘For such an High 
Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens; who 
needeth not daily as those high priests, to 
offer up sacrifices, first for his own sins, 
and then for the people’s: for this he did 
once when he offered up himself. For 
the law maketh men high priests which 
have infirmity; but the word of the oath 
which was since the law, maketh the Son, 
who is consecrated, (or perfected) forever- 
more,’ Heb, 5: 2, 3, and 7: 23—28. 

2. Difference in the object or design of 
the two dispensations. 'The Mosaic dis- 
pensation was evidently not designed to 
be permanent and unchangeable, but to 
prepare the way for the Christian. It 
was not the object of the first to destroy 
sin, but rather to discover it and devel- 
op its nature. It was not designed to 
produce righteousness, but to show what 
righteousness is, and to make men feel 
their need of it. 

The two dispensations may be well 
compared to two schools, one of which is 
designed to teach the first rudiments of 
knowledge, and to prepare its pupils for 
entering the other, which is adapted to 
those who are more advanced. ‘The pu- 
pils of the first school are made to learn 
the elements, the a ¢ of knowledge ; to 
learn the meaning of words, and many 
things which they do not at first see the 
object of, and for which they have no 
taste. They are put under laws: their 
freedom is restrained, and they are com- 
pelled perhaps to learn what is irksome. 
Yet this preparatory study and discipline 
is necessary and useful. And when 
these pupils have learned enough to see 
their own ignorance—when they have dis- 
covered the value of knowledge, and the 
uses to which it may be applied, they 
will then have a hunger and a thirst for 
instruction, and will be prepared to enter 
the higher school. They will now no 
longer need to be compelled to learn ; for 
their own desire stimulates them. Their 
will is now the same as that of the teacher, 
and therefore they need not be put under 
law. So in reference to the two dispen- 
sations, Paul says, ‘The law was our 
school-master [to bring us] to Christ. 
But after faith is come, we are no longer 
under a school-master.’ Gal. 3: 24, 25. 
The design of the Jaw in developing sin, 
is further stated by Paul, in the following 
passages ; ‘ By the law is the knowledge 
of sin” Rom. 3:20. ‘The law entered 
that the offense might abound’ Rom. 5: 
20;7: 13. Gal. 3:19. Heb. 10: 1. 

But the object of the Christian dis- 
pensation is explicitly declared to be, to 
‘bring in everlasting righteousness.’ Je- 
sus came to ‘save His people from their 
sins.” Matt. 1:21. SeealsoJno. 1: 29. 
1 Jno, 3: 5.7. Heb. 9:26. Titus 2: 
14. He ‘hath abolished death, and hath 
brought life and immortality to light, 
through the gospel” 2 Tim. 1:10, and 
Heb, 2: 14, 15. 

The first dispensation, though not de- 
signed to produce inward righteousness, 
attempted to regulate outward action by 


In the New Covenant, he} 
The | 


| Aillment. 


mainly to regulate external action, but 
to bring in a new and perfect life. Im- 
perfection was unavoidable in the old 
dispensation, because the life was imper- 
fect. But perfection necessarily exists in 
the new, because this unites us with the 
Lord, and thus brings ina perfect and 
endless life. 

3. Difference in the NATURE of the two 
dispensations, and the mode of the ful- 
This difference is very clearly 
described in Scripture, and may be best 


/seen, by presenting in parallel columns, 


those passages which refer, respectively, to 
the law and the gospel. 
THE LAW. THE GOSPEL. 

The law was weak thro’) The gospel is the power 
the flesh, and could not} ef God unto salvation to 
deliver from sin. Rom.|every one that believeth 
8: 3. |Rom. 1:16. The law of 

|the Spirit of life in Christ 
| Jesus makes free from the 
jlaw of sin and death.— 
|Rom. 8: 2. 

The law was external,| By the Gospel it iS 
written on tables of stone, | written in the heart, by 
or with ink, 2Cor. 3: 8.|the Spirit of God. 2 Cor, 

oro. 

Worship under the law, Worship under the Gos- 
was local, at Jerusalem, |pel is wherever men wor- 
or at the place which the|ship in spirit and in 
Lord should choose, Deut. |truth. Jno. 4: 23, 

12:5; Jno. 4: 20. | The blood of Christ 

The Jewish sacrifices,|purges the conscience 
the blood of bulls and of trom dead works to serve 
goats, cannot take away |the living God. Heb. 9: 
sin. Heb. 10: 1, 4. 114. The blood of Christ 

icleanseth from all sin.-- 
1 Jno. 1:7. 

The law made nothing | But the bringing in of 
perfect. Heb. 7:19. It\a better hope did. Heb. 
cannot with those sacrifi- \7: 19. By one offering he 
ces, which they offered|hath perfected forever 
year by year continually, | them that are sanctified. 
make the comers there-| Heb. 10; 14. 
unto perfect. 10: 1. | We are justified freely 

|by God’s grace, through 
jthe redemption that is in 

The law did not justify |Christ Jesus. Being jus- 
its subjects. By the deeds tified by faith, we have 
of the law there shal! no|peace with God through 
flesh be justified: for by|our Lord Jesus Christ.— 
the law is the knowledge |Kom. 8: 24; 5:1. By him 
of sin. Rom. 3: 20, jall that believe are justi- 

ified from all things from 
which ye could not be 
| justified by the law of 


on 


| Moses. Acts 18: 39. 





The law is not of faith.| By grace ye are saved 
Gal. 3:12. [The word faith | through faith. Eph, 2: 8. 
occurs but twicein the|(‘The word faith occurs in 
Old 'Lestament. } the New Testament 235 
times. ] 

Ye are all the children 
Aas Rack ak autce 
The subjects of the law KA God by on . a 
were servants. The cove- |v C8US. Mal. 9: oe 
nant from Mount Sinai} because Mhcthand dbe shed: God 
gendereth to bondage,——| hath sont forth the apirit 


Gal. 4: 24. jof his Son into your 
jhearts, crying, Abba, Fa- 
ither. 4: 6. 

Being now justified by 
his blood, we sball be 
saved frum wrath thro’ 
him. Rom. 5: 9. 

The old covenantiscall-| The new covenant is 
ed ‘The ministration of called ‘the ministration 
death 3) and the * minis- jof the spirit,’ and ‘the 
tration of condemnation, ; ministration of righteous- 
2 Cor. 3: as 9, ness.’ 2 Cor. 3: 8, 9. 

‘Your fathers did eat| ‘This is the bread that 
manna in the wilderness, | cometh down from heay- 
and ere dead.’ Jno. 6; 49,|en, that aman may eat 

| thereof and not die.’ Jno. 
16: 50. 

The old covenant dia! The new covenant se- 
not secure obedience in| cures the faithfulness of 
those to whom it was giv-| both parties. ‘I will put 
en. ‘They continued not | my laws into their minds, 
in my covenant.’ ‘My|and write them in their 
covenant they brake, tho’ | hearts; and J will be to 
I was an husband to them, | (hem @ God, and they 
saith the Lord.’ Jer. 8i;/ shall be to mea people.’ 
32; Ileb. 8: 9. Heb. 8: 10, 

Under the law the Spir-| ‘In the last daysI will 
it was only partially be-|pour out my Spirit upon 
stowed. ‘The Holy Ghost | all flesh,’ &e. Joel 2, and 
was not yet given, for Je-|Acts 2. By one Spirit, 
sus was not yet glorified.’ | believers are all baptized 
Jno, 7: 8Y. ate one body. 1 Cor. 12: 


13. 


4, The sussects of the two dispensa- 
tions. The first covenant was given only 
to the Jews. The Gentiles were aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
stranger's from the covenants of promise. 

But now, in Christ Jesus, they who 
were far off, are made nigh by the blood 
of Christ. He hath made Jew and Gen- 
tile one, and broken down the middle wall 
of partition between them; that the 
Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of the promise 
by the gospel. Eph. 2: 12, &e. Gal. 3: 28. 
Col. 3: 11. 

The main difference between the Jew- 
ish and Christian dispensations, in short, 
may be stated thus: In the first, the pri- 
mary and chief influence employed to 


The law worketh wrath. 
Rom. 4: 15. 














effect righteousness was law—external in- 
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struction, while the Spirit was secondary, 
and given only to particular individuals. 
Whereas, in the Christian dispensation, 
the Holy Spirit is given to all as the chief 
guide and teacher, and the law or outward 
teaching is only secondary. 

From this view of the superiority of 
the gospel ‘over the law, we are not to dis- 
honor the law, or to conclude that it was 
unnecessary. This would be like de- 
spising the first rudiments of knowledge, 
because they are only preparatory to a 
more advanced state. Christ declared 
that one jot or one title of the law should 
not pass away, till all was fulfilled—that 
he came not to destroy but to fulfill it. 
Asa mirror of the mind of God, it ‘is 
holy, just and good.’ In what it ‘could 
not do,’ ‘it was weak [only] through the 
jlesh;? not because it was wrong in prin- 
ciple. Christ becomes ‘the end of thelaw,’ 
only by fulfilling its righteousness in them 
that believe. While, therefore, we would 
avoid the great error of the churches, who 
by means of meetings, outward teaching, 
&ec., crowd out the Spirit, we should also 
avoid the opposite error, of despising out- 
ward instruction, because we justly deem 
the Spirit to be the primary and superior 
guide, 

To be continued. 





Practical Christianity. 

That feature in the religion of Jesus 
Christ which constitutes its superiority 
to all other means of salvation or reform, 
is its wonderful practicality. 





Its office is to embody the life and love 
of heaven in this world; and to this end, 
Christ has shed forth his spirit in the 
hearts of all men, so that it is true of 
every one who has not wilfully rejected 
the gospel, that ‘the word is nigh him, 
even in his heart and in his mouth. 
This heaven-born fact is the basis of Chris- 
tianity; and a sincere belief in it, ensures 
complete salvation to the individual, let 
his character and circumstances be what 
they may. Christ’s scheme of reform- 
ing men, and revolutionizing society, does 
not, like the l*ourierite scheme, demand 
at the outset a capital of twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars, and eighteen hundred of the 
most refined characters that our highest 
civilization can afford. Neither does it 
require an army of lecturers comprising 
the highest talents, but it proposes to take 
men just as they are, and by first giving 
them a justified, loving heart, introduce 
them to the teachings of the Spirit of 
truth within them, which will gradually 
lead them into all truth, and finally en- 
able them to completely realize the King- 
dom of God, in all their surroundings. 


The gospel asks no favors; it can on 
the one hand, adapt itself to any institu- 
tion or external order of things; and on 
the other hand, it is prepared to over- 
come every habit and form of evil. The 
experience of the Primitive church shows 
conclusively, that the gospel is able to re- 
form men without changing their cir- 
cumstances, and make them free while 
they are yet slaves. The gospel power is 
the same now, as then, and false habits 
are no more mighty against it.. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM NEW YORK, 
Skaneateles, N. Y., Jan. 17,1854. 

% % * God has blessed me with 
health and strengtk beyond all my ex- 
pectations. I have done much labor to 
support myself, and saved a little to help 
the press—I lack nothing, and my cup 
with blessings overflows. Though I am 
almost eighty years old, my health is far 
better than it has been for thirty or forty 








years past. I find Christ a perfect physi- 
cian, and I believe that faith will prove 
his ability yet to banish disease and death 
and renew youth in this world, though it 
is regarded as the most ridiculous thing 
that can possibly be preached up. 

I have lately seen a Baptist minister 
who has read some of your papers. He 
thinks we are alla deranged set of people, 
and woe be unto us. He says he knows 
the churches are allin a very corrupt state, 
but he thinks he could put them in a bet- 
ter way if they would hear to him. He 
does not believe in the Second Coming, 
neither in Salvation from Sin till after 
death, He says the age of miracles is 
past. In these things he differs not from 
other ministers. He says no uncreated 
Devil, orany other Devil, has ever troubled 
him much. It does seem as if such min- 
isters were willfully blind. I wish to 
have no conversation with them,—but | 
do not know but it does me good, it fills 
my heart with gratitude to God that he 
has not left meto perish in such total 
darkness. 

It is astonishing to me that the gospel 
was hidden to me for so long a time—I 
think it must have been occasioned by 
blind guides. Why are not ministers 
willing to look back into the garden of 
Eden, and believe that Christ came to re- 
store all that Adam lost? Can they 
preach Christ’s gospel when they do not 
know what his mission to this earth was 
for? This respectable and good minister 
thinks it would not be safe to join an 
Association like yours, because there 
might be some lazy ones among them.— 
Behold how hardly shall they that have 
riches enter the kingdom of God. 

But I know God’s work will go on in 
spite of all contradiction; the Lord reigns, 
let the earth rejoice. It seems to me that 
the angels are very impatient for the sig- 
nal when they shall descend to this earth, 
or else it is I who am impatient—de- 
siring earnestly that God’s will shall be 
done on this earth as it is done in heaven, 
My little room is not much lighted, but I 
see these heavenly visitants hovering 
around my window. I see innumerable 
armies of them in the clouds, yes, of va- 
rious kinds. I see them; I hear them; I 
bid them welcome. When I went out 
this morning, I felt as if the whole world 
were filled with the glory of the Lord. I 
said, ‘ Salvation, O, the joyful sound.’ It 
seemed as if the skies were ready to pour 
down righteousness. I think that the 
whole world are blind and deaf: they see 
nothing, hear nothing that is unusual. 
When I am gazing at the spirits of the 
just made perfect, I say in my heart, ‘ O, 
that I could be made pure as they are 
pure;’ then I say God can do all things. 
I love and adore him for his mighty pow- 
er, by which he can subdue all things un- 
to himself. Susan Fiexp. 


FROM VERMONT. 
Putney, January, 6, 1854. 

My heart is fixed, trusting in God, in 
whom all fullness dwells. I have reason 
to love God with all my heart for what 
he has dune for me the year past ; and 
now the year has commenced, I feel like 
confessing Christ anew in me a Savior 
who will help me to put off the old man 
with all hisdeeds, and to become renewed 
in the spirit of my mind, putting on the 
new man which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness. I have 
been thinking of late much about the 
power of faith—what it has done in days 
gone by, subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, . and 
stopped the mouths of lions; and I think 
that faith is the principal thing to be 
desired. As our faith is so is our strength 
and fruitfulness in good works. I find 
nothing is more needful than to pray for 
faith. May the Lord give and increase 
it continually ; by this we lay sure hold 
on union with Christ ; and this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith. It is my earnest prayer, that 





I may be grafted into the living vine, 





that the spirit of truth may have the 
desired effect in my heart, that I may in- 
crease in fruitfulness, as [ grow in years, 
and never cease yielding fruit, proving 
myself to be a tree of the Lord’s planting, 
whose leaf is green, and whose branches 
are flourishing and productive. I am 
thankful for a Community home. 
Ruopa Ho ister. 


Broadalbin, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1854. 
—I am not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, for it is the power of God 
unto Salvation to every one that believeth. 
I still confess Christ in me a Saviour from 
all sin. My wife unites with me in this 
confession. RosweE.u CLarK. 
ELIZABETH CLARK. 


News from the North. 

The following familiar letter, from one of the 
Arctic Exploring party, affords an interesting 
glimpse at the life of these hyperborean adven- 
turers : 





Upernarik, Greenland, July 23, 1853. 

** T shall never forget my obligations to you 
for letting me go. I can only say that if ever 
I get back and live to get married and have a 
son, I will send him on an Aretie expedition 
like this, if I can find one. It makes a man of 
one to see what dangers men can meet and ward 
off, and at last learn to look with contempt 
upon. Such inspiring sights too! The sun shi- 
ning day and night on these naked precipices, 
and the great whales, and the greater icebergs ! 
I wish I could think you would not laugh at me 
if I should attempt a fine flight of description of 
the icebergs. They are what you would call the 
prevailing architecture of these regions, and I 
declare to you we have now met so many that 
to see a new one creates no more feeling in my 
breast than a house additional anywhere up 
town. At this moment we have more than two 
hundred in full view—two hundred and sixteen 
counted. 

** T will be obliged to you if you will inform 
my father and the rest how little they need fear 
for our safety. Noone has apprehensions on 
board for anything if Dr. Kane keeps well. 
He don’t like to have questions put him about 
his health, you know; but I believe his rheu- 
matism is much better, though he keeps thin. 
He has gone through a good deal too, since we 
got here. These wild people (they are all fat 
and fur, like winter possums) hate to part with 
their wicked devils of dogs, and Dr. Kane had 
to travel thro’ the country to buy them up. He 
had to traverse the fiords between Kangeit and 
Karsuk, if you know where that is, and thence 
to Upernavik, the party camping out and sleep- 
ing under buffalo robes, and living upon birds 
they cooked upon the rocks. They were out 
nearly all last week in their open boat, and 
found it hard work, I believe. ‘They made fif- 
ty miles once at a single pull. 

“Dr. Kane, however, has obtained every 
thing we wanted—sledges, harnesses and dogs, 
reindeer, seal and bear furs, boot moccasins, 
walrus lashings, and a great many articles with 
whose names I am as yet unacquainted. And 
all this without losing a moment’s time ; for 
the calm has lasted till now, and everything 
has been transacted without our coming to an 
anchor. 

‘** As soon as the right wind blows, we are 
off again. Al! those whose authority is valu- 
able, declare we have hada very fortunate voy- 
age. I will now inform you of our future. I 
have what I say, from the first authority ; you 
may, therefore, rely upon it. 

“On reaching the highest navigable points 
on the eastern side of Smith’s Sound, that is, 
wherever by the utmost effort, our negro, hard- 
headed brig can be butted, Dr. Kane seeks a 
harbor in some indented cape, if possible pro- 
jecting into the channel and open to the south 
and west. Such, both by theory and experience, 
Dr. Kane deems best suited for protection and 
an early liberation from the ice. The moment 
we are in harbor—the very instant—starts the 
Provision Depot Foot Party. This Fall £x- 
pedition the experience of the British has de- 
clared impracticable, (impolitic,) but we save 
days which are golden in their value, and per- 
haps may carry THE Boat to some valuable 
point for future embarkation and search. The 
boat is already prepared; the pemican bags 
stowed upon its floor, and her name, ‘ The 
Forlorn Hope,’ is painted upon the stern. 
She is 25 feetlong and carefully strengthened. 
A breast bar, or transverse piece of timber, is so 
adjusted across her gunwale as to admit of 
pushing action (the most effective application 
for the purpose, of the human force) of eight 
men, Dr. Kane walking in advance to pick the 
way. She carries an India-rubber housing for 
the night, or rather the sleep, for the night 





will be perpetual, and a sledge upon which we 
can temporarily place her cargo. 

“‘ It makes some of our boys feel queer when 
we look at the boat. With this little craft, we, 
or they, (for I do not know that I shall be de- 
tailed,) have to sail, row, drag and pull, over 
all the alternate ice and water, till they give 
out entirely, and can get no further with her. 
They then return on foot to the vessel, leaving 
the forlorn hope to her fate, after carefully 
walling her in with ice, to keep her precious 
stores from the wolverines and bears. So 
much of their journey will be in the midst of 
the winter darkness, that the party will have to 
find their way back to the brig guided by the 
stars and the moon. I rather think whoever 
stays on board the Advance will receive them 
with a weleome and some hot coffee. Then 
comes the work—the work for us all—next 
spring! There is the right spirit, sir, you may 
depend upon it, resting with our company. [ 
rather guess we'll carry the American flag as 
far north as any of the English naval gentle- 
men, with their fine names and uniforms, and 
equipments ; but we'll do it with the right 
feeling. You have no idea how, by having 
Sir John Franklin as the objeet of our search, 
and his picture hanging in the cabin, and 
always thinking and talking about him—what a 
remarkable place he has im our minds. We 
consider he is where Dr. Kane thinks ke is ; 
but if he is anywhere else, we will go after him. 
If he is gone to heaven, poor man, why then as 
in Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s case, perhaps seek- 
ing after him, will be our shortest way of get- 
ting there too.”’- —7ribune. 

ee 
Testing Rail-Road Car Axles. 


The London Railway Times of December 
10, 1852, gives some account of testing axles 
on the Caledonian Railway. In order to dis- 
cover the cause and remedy for the breaking 
of axles, now unfortunately so common, the 
manager instructed the locomotive superinten- 
dent to put to a severe test the axles supplied 
by the two principal makers in Scotland. 

The test was applied to one axle at a time. The 
axle was placed on blocks, which raised it six 
inches from the ground, and a large cast-iron ball, 
weighing 12 cwt., was allowed to drop on the middle 
of the axle from hights varying from 12 to 23 feet. 
The following are the results : 

MESSRS. GEORGE ALLAN & SONS’ AXLES. 


Hight of ball when dropped. Result. 
Wart OMe. wc es 12 ft Bent without fraeture. 
“ reversed... . 121-2 ft Straightened without fracture 
Second axle..... 15 ft Bent without fraeture. 
Thirdaxle...... 15 ft Bent without fracture. 


reversed .... 15 ft 


“ reversed .... 15 ft Bent without fracture. 

* Bik 6in, higher 23 ft Broke in two at the 4th trial. 
Fourth axle ..... 15 ft Bent without fracture. 
Fifthaxle...... 20 ft Bent without fracture. 


MONKLAND IRON AND STEEL COMPANY'S AXLES. 
Broke without bending. 


Straightened without fracture. 


Secondaxle..... 15 ft Bent without fracture. 
« Gin. higher ...23 ft Bent further without fracture. 

Teme G0 2 6 6 os 15 ft Bent without fracture 
Beh sel Se 23 tt Bent further without fracture 


Fourth ese .....%8 ft 
Fifth axle...... 12 ft Broke without bending. 
Sixthaxle....., 12 ft Broke without bending 

This is the first public test by authorized parties 
that has been made of the quality of railway axles, 
and is most creditable to the quality of material em- 
ployed in the Greenock manufactory. It will be ob- 
served that the axle made at the Clyde Forge. which 
was broken after being struck by the ball four times, 
had to be subjected to an amount of violence such as, 
in the ordinary course of business, it never could 
encounter ; and the inference that might be drawn 
from the experiments has been verified in practice, 
as there is no case on record, out of the thousands of 
axles manufactured by them for all parts of the 
world, of any of Messrs. Allan and Sons’ manufacture 
giving way. It would be well were all car axles 
equally tested before use. 

With regard to hot axles, Sir F. Head, in a re- 
port upon the Paris and Lyons line, observes : 

‘On all our railways in England the respective 
companies, as well as the public, very constantly 
suffer expensive and very troublesome delays from 
what are professionally called ‘ hot axles,” which 
sufficiently proves that the nice-looking yellow mix- 
ture which at almost every stoppage endeavours to 
prevent the evil, is inadequate to the object for which 
it has been concocted. Now, the French Govern- 
ment, invoking the aid of chemistry, have scien- 
tifically ordained on the Paris and Lyons road, the use 
of three descriptions of anti-attritive ointment—viz., 
one for hot, one for frosty, and one for wet weather. 
I was assured by the engineer that the result has 
been most successful; and, as everybody who travels 
by rail in England would deprecate the idea of a 
human being using one sort of dress for every des- 
cription of weather, so it sounds only reasonable 
that railway axles should not be ignorantly re- 
stricted to one single medicine, to be ‘‘ taken when 
shaken,” as a cure for the innumerable ills to which, 
under various temperatures, they are exposed.” 

This subject is of sufficient importance for 
legislative interference to secure the use of 
some good chemically tested eompound for 
lubricating car axles. The sudden and ex- 
treme changes of climate of North Ameriea call 
for a more rigid investigation of this most im- 
portant and most frequent cause of aceident 
to the trains. We have seen portions of car 
axles affording evidence that the failure or ex- 
haustion of the lubricant allows the journal to 
heat, and softened by heat, to twist asunder. 
Oil and tallow are the principal lubricating 
materials used here ; and being subject to com- 
bustion should be improved by scientific in- 
quiry.— Syracuse Chronicle. 


Broke without bending 
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